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LETTER 
From the Commissioner of Agricultural Survey, to 
the Farmers of Massachusetts. 





In the performance of my duties, as Commis- 
sioner for making an Agricultural Survey of the 
State, I take this occasion to address myself to the 
Farmers of the Commonwealth and to ask their 
aid. I wish particularly to avail myself of the 
opportunity of the meeting of the Legislature, 
when so many from different parts of the Scate 
will be assembled in Boston, to invite a free in- 
tercourse, and to request the favor of their com- 
municating with me fully on the subjects of my 
particular inquiry, and our common concern. I 
earnestly invite farmers in every part of the State 
to do the same, promising all the return in my 
power; a grateful acknowledgement of the kind- 

_ness,and the general diffusion and communication 
of whatever valuable information, | may obtain, 


I have caused to be published a Circular Letter 
addressed to the Farmers of Massachusetts, point- 
ing out at large the various topics embraced by 
the proposed Survey. This has be -n already ex- 
tensively distributed in parts of the State, which 
I have visited, and will be cheerfully furnished to 
others, who will do me the favor to examine it, 
The survey embraces every thing in any way 
belonging to the agricultural conditioti of the 
State or remotely or directly connected with 
the improvement of its husbandry. No informa- 
tion even of the most minute character bearing 
on this subject can fail to be acceptable. 

Points which are most particularly to be inquir- 
ed into, are 

1. The crops raised; the average yield; and 
the whole expenses cf cultivation. 

I]. Lands redeemed from waste or unprofitable- 
ness and made productive ; by what means this 
has been accomplished ; and the expenses of such 
improvements, 

lil. New articles of culture; or articles not 
generally cultivated—such as Silk ; Beets for Su- 
gar; Wood; Madder; «Tobacco; Ruta Baga; 
Mangel Wurtzel; and other roots for Stock ; and 
superior kinds of Wheat and Indian Corn, Oats, 
Barley, or other Grains. 

1V. Manures; composts of various descrip- 
tions ; use of Lime, Gypsum, Marls, Peat, Bone 
Manure—Peat, Coal, and Wood ashes: Marine 
Manures, us Fish; Fish Oil; Sea Weeds; Sea 
Shells and Sea Sand. 

V. Improved Breeds of Animals—of Neat Cat- 
tle, Sheep; and Swine; and accounts of any ex- 
traordinary animals or stocks. 

VI. Improved Machinery for agricultural pur- 
poses of every description. 

VII. Lastly, Experiments of any kind, whether 
successful or unsuccessful, connected with agri- 
culture ; and having a bearing upon its improve- 


ment, 








In relation to all these matters the Commission- 
er for the survey earnestly solicits information. 

The subscriber has great pleasure in stating 
that wherever he has extended his visits, when 
the objects of his mission have been understood, 
they have been duly appreciated ; and he has 
been met with a cordial welcome. He has been 
mainly occupied in the counties of Essex and 
Berkshire ; and has been incidentally into several 
of the other counties, The first steps of any new 
and, in our country, unattempted enterprise must 
necessarily be slow; but practice in this case 
brings with it the usual facilities, and materially 
hastens its progress. As the objects and course 
of the enterprise become better understood. he is 
confident of the ready co-operation of the Farmers 
in all parts of the State, which will he hopes ena- 
ble him to complete the survey within the time 
contemplated by the Government. He has had 











his explorations as soon as the season will ad- 
mit. No engagemeut of any kind will be suffered 
to interfere with the agricultural survey ; and the 
devotion of his best services to the interests of the 
Farmers, 

He has great pleasure in addirfg that, in those 
parts of the State, which he has visited, there is in 
general a high degree of agricultural prosperity ; 
agricultural information is sought for with great 
avidity ; mineral manures have been discovered 
which promise great advantages ; the cultivation 
of wheat, silk, and vegetable crops is rapidly and 
successfully extended ; large tracts of waste Jand 
have ben redeemed’ to purposes of productive 
cultivation ; and a spirit of enterprise and improve. 
ment is abroad, which successfully combats those 
suppesed natural difficulties of soil and climate, 
that have operated so strongly to encourage emi- 
gration from the State ; and to discourage the ag- 


the pleasure of attending several of the Cattle lriculture of our Commonwealth, a community in 


were holden, been in some cases simultaneous se | 


as to render his attendance on some of them im- 
practicable. In many of the principal villages, he 
has had the pleasure of meeting the farmers in 
considerable numbers by theirown appointment ; 
of giving and receiving information of a valuable 
character; and in this way of quickening a spirit 
of agricultural improvement, from which great 
good may be expected to the common cause, 

The Commissioner is anxious during the con- 
tinuance of the Survey to be regarded as the cen- 
tral point in the Commonwealth of communica- 
tion, in all matters pertaining to Agriculture ;— 
promising most cordially the best devotion of his 
time and talents to the interest of the Farmers; 
and offering his services in-any probable way,! 
which may be suggested, to promate the cause of 
agricultural production; and of. cural improve- | 
ment, honor, and comfort. 

tle has deemed it of great importance to ascer- 
tain, where the best seeds for early maturity and 
abundance; the best machines for the farmer’s 
operations ; and the best animals, of what are 
deemed the improved varieties, are to be found ; 
and in all these matters he will be prepared to 
give the fullest information ; or his aid in procur- 
ing them, for the farmers at the lowest expense 
and without any other charge than the actual cost, 
as he has no view to any other advantage than the 
pleasure of serving the interests of the Farmers, 
He confidently hopes that gentlemen, who have 
valuable seeds or machines, will send him samples 
or models, with authentic accounts of them, for 
exhibition to the Farmers; ani he will cheerfully 
pay all reasonable expenses of transmission. 





He has taken at present for the winter months 
or durivg the session of the Legislature an office 
in School street No, 2], over the American Sta- 
tioners Company, where he may be found at the 
usual hours ; and where he invites the visits of 
gentlemen interested in the agricultural improve- 
ment of the State. He proposes to recommence 





Shows; and would have gladly attended gaan 
had not the days, on which several of the Shows | 





all social advantages 50 eminently distinguished. 
HENRY COLMAN, 
Commissioner for Agricultural Survey. 

N. B. Communications relating to the Agricul- 
tural Survey may be addressed to hit at the office 
of the Secretary of State, by private conveyance 
if convenient; or otherwise by mail, 

Boston, Jan, 1, 1838. 

School Street No. 21. 

Printers in the Commonwealth favorably dis- 
posed to the objects of the above letter are respect- 
fully requested to give it en insertion in their 
paper, 





(For the New England Farmer.) 
ON THE PROPERTIES AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF EGGS. 

The sensible qualities of eggs vary materially. 
The albumen of a heu’s egg coagulated by boiling 
is a beautiful opaque milk-white substance ; that 
of a duck’s egg is slightly transparent, and cong- 
ulates with less heat than that of a hen’s egg, in 
consequence of which, it should not be boiled for 
so long atime, In frosty weather all eges require 
a longer time to coagulate the albumen than in 
warm weather, the diflerence being about half a 
minute. ‘The egg of the goose is strong, yet not 
disagreeable ; that of the turkey is almost as mild 
as a hen’s egg, and that of the duck is glutinous, 
but not quite so delicate. ‘The egg of the guinea 
hen is smnaller and more delicate than the common 
hen’s egg. ‘The ostrich egg is of a sweetish taste, 
is gross, and soon satiates the appetite, but it keeps 
longer than a hen’s egg, owing to the thickness of 
its shell, which, by age grows as hard as ivory. 
Edible eggs vary very much in size. Some natu- 
ralists affirm that the ostrich egg weighs fifteen 
pounds ; but one laid in the menagerie at Paris, 
as large as any brought from Africa, weighed but 
two pounds and fourteen ounces. It held a pint 
and was six inches deep. ‘Che smallest hen’s egg 
weighs about one ounce and three fourths; the 
average is two ounces anda quarter; and the 
largest that ever occurs does not exceed 4 ounces, 
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Eggs, in general, are esteemed for their fresh | 
ness, and the absence of i!l smell, a quality, which | 
without artificial means, it is impossible long to | 
preserve. ‘Phey are prone to absorb odors and | 
flavors, and therefore must be carefully protected, | 
A newly laid egg, lett in mahogany shavings, will | 
shortly acquire a flavor that will prove quite dis- 
agreeable to the taste 5 


and it is well known that 
musty straw speedily imparts a very unpleasant 
flavor. 

Iiggs may be preserved by greasing the shells, 
or by immersion in a thin mixture of lime and 
water, the whole being contained in a glass vessel 
well corked and cemented, By this process they 
Let 
newly laid eggs be put into jars also, and packed 
with raspings of bread, being corked and luted, 
and exposed in a water both to the temperature 
of 200° F., and in six months they will be as 
fresh as ever. . 


have been kept perfectly fresh for six years. 


Mges may also be preserved by 
packing them into pots and covering them with 
melted butter or lard. In this state they will 
keep a long time, but the ngthod is expensive. 
Some eggs preserve by packing them in salt.— 
These modes probably act by excluding the air, 
an agent which greatly promotes putrefaction. 
However close the sheil of an ege may appenr, 
it js, in reality, very porous; for if an egg be laid 
on the naked fire, and attentively watched, the al- 
bumen may be seen foreing its way through the 
pores before the shell bursts. At Hereulareum, 
eggs shells were found perfectly unbroken, yet 
empty, Which proves that the contents must have 
evaporated through the pores, It has also been 
proved by experiment that eggs sensibly grow 
lighter by being kept. In Scotland it is common 
to preserve eggs by dipping them inte boiling wa- 
ter, in order to destroy, as is said, the vital prin- 
ciple ; but, more probably, to coagulate a stratum 
of albumen next the shell, and thus to obstruct 
the entrance of air through the pores, 


(from the Aibany Cultivator. 
THE GRAIN WORM. 

J. Buew Esa.—sSir: The first that | knew of 
this insect doing any considerable damage was in 
1833, and the extent of damage that year [ cannot 
ascertain, [ had a field of about five acres of 





summer fallow wheat that was materially injured ; 
and there were other fields in the vicinity which 
were said to be injured likewise, 
called the weavyel. 


Phe insect was 
Sinee that year T have not 
seen nor heard of its ravages till this year. [have 
heard of its ravages in the southern part of this 
county, to what extent | know not. [did not 
discover the worm in my wheat until Larvest, 
when I found the grain light, and on the sugges- 
tien of a man in the field, 1 looked and found the 
cause. Many heads were wholly destroyed, and 
the worm had left: while other ears contained 
worms, some more and some less; and on thresh- 
ing some of the wheat soon after housing, there 
were Worms among the wheat, until disturbed by 
the flail, continuing their depredations; but they 
soon disappeared. As to the character of the 
worm, in its several transtnigrations, it appears 
different from most insects that inhabit the air.— 
Those worms that feed on vegetubles and people 
the air in their perfect or insect state, deposite 
their eggs late in summer or autuma, and they 
appear in the worin state in the spring, and com- 
mence their depredations early in the spring or 
summer: but this worm does not appear until the 
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wheat begins to form in the ear; the fly is sup- 
posed to make its appearance about the last) of 
June. facts LT should be led 
lieve that it lies in its chrysalis state during the 
winter, and appears the fly in June or later, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the air. The cliry- 
salis probably is formed in grass or other vegeta- 
ble matter near the ground, and an exposure to 
light and heat is neecssary to bring forth the in- 
sect; perhaps ploughing in the stubble may be a 
preventive, by barying the chrysalis in the ground 
aud excluding it from lightand heat; this was my 
management in 1833, the stubble was ploughed in 
and sown to winter wheat; the worm did not ap- 
pear NeXt season, 


Fron these to he- 


As to this being a new species 
of insect T must differ from others, as 1 suppose | 
have seen it in small numbers at certain periods 
for more than thirty years, and Iam led to believe 
that it is the seme which is frequently seen in the 
pea pods preying upon the tender pea. I do not 
recoliect ever seeing it in barley or oats, but think 
I have seen it in rye. As to the destruction of 
the worm entirely, | suppose it is as Impossible as 
it would be to subvert those laws of nature, which 
brought it into, and keeps it in existence; for 
wheu God cursed the ground for man’s sake, he 
not only: produced briers and thorns, but put in 
requisition the insect tribes, that he who cultivates 
the gro@d should not only bave scope for bodily 
exertion, but that the energies of bis mind might 
also be put in requisition to obtain his daily bread, 
Having made these observations and already sug- 
gested the propricty of ploughing as a preventive, 
i should like to be informed whether the worm 
has committed equal ravages on Wheat sown on 
stubble grounds as Gu summer fallows: this may 
be thought needless, as the worm is said to prey 
upon spring wheat; but | think it is probable if 
the worm lies in chrysalis during the winter, that 
it comes forth early in the spring, or it may be 
assumes the bug ferm before it appears ina flying 
insect, like the dragon fly, and the locust. If this 
is the ease probably spring ploughing would not 
be early enough to prevent its appearance. As 
to early sowing of winter wheat, aud late sowing 
of spring wheat, perhaps it is worthy of an exper- 
iment; but it must be asa mater of considera- 
tion, that imseets generally are produced only by 
a certain degree of heat, and that they vary in 
coming forth ten or twelve days, in the same teni- 
perature and even the same species. ‘This is 
knewn to with the silkworm, And 
there is another cousideration ; harvest does not 
come to maturity at the expiration of a certain 
number of days every year, but may vary fifteen 
or twenty days as it did this year, Theretore I 
would say, with the inspired penman, “in the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 


be the case 


‘hold not thy hand, for who knoweth which will 


prosper, either this or that, or whether they both 
will be alike good ;” that is give all diligence to 
be prepared to sow at the proper season, if the 
weather and other circumstances permit, but re- 
member the old adege “better late than never.” 
One observation more ; insects generally are pe- 
riodical in their appearance and depredations ; not 
that they fulfil a certain number of years exactly, 
or that they appear but one year ata time ; some- 
times they continue several years in succession, 
and then disappear for a season; at other times 
they will appear and bear destruction with them 
for one season, and not be seen again for a num- 
ber of years, as was the cfse with the Palmer 








worms, (so called,) that appeared in this vicinity, 
in 1831. With these facts before us, let us use 
every exertion to find a relief from the ravages of 
those insects we cenuot destroy ; relying on the 
blessing of a bountiful Providence. Industry and 
perseverance will do much, se much indeed, that 
“seed time and harvest will not fail” ; and the poor 
of our land will be satisfied with bread. 
Yours respectfully, ASA CARTER. 
Champion, Jefferson county, Sept. 28, 1837. 


(From the Genesee Farmer.) 


LIM E. 

There is no fact connected with agriculture 
more incontrovertibly proved, than that the pres- 
ence of iime in the soil is indispensable to the 
production of wheat. Dr Mitchell, one of the 
ablest observers and writers this country has yet 
seen, appears to have been one of the first to call 
the attention of farmers to this fact, and attempt 
an explanation of the reasons which led to sucha 
result. In the mean time, those self-taught phil- 
osophers, the Germans of Pennsylvania, had by 
experience discovered its value and adopted its 
use, in preparing their soils for the production of 
this staple crop, and were thus enabled to keep 
up the fertility of their farms and their productive- 
ness for wheat; while the Dutch and English far- 
mers in the onee rich vallies of New York, and 
on the banks of the Mohawk and Schoharie, tound 
their farms growing worthless for wheat, and have 
long been compelled nearly to abandon its culti- 
vation. In New England the resu't was the same, 
only the exhaustion was sooner performed, as the 
stock of caleareous matter in the earth being much 
smaller, and the effect of the alkaline substances 
produced in clearing the land on the animai mat- 
ter existing in the soil, was more quickly dissipa- 
ted, Art is beginning to restore to the earth the 
time which in some places was deficient by na- 
ture, or had been exhausted by injudicious farm- 
ing, and fertility and the capability of raising wheat 
is returning to those sections, where for years the 
power has been unknown, 

The method in which lime performs the effects 
which it is undeniable may be attributed to it, 
does not yet appear to he fully understood. Were 
not its efficiency, as in the case of gypsum, owing 
to some chemical rather than mechanical cause, it 
would hardly seem possible that so small a quan- 
tity as is sometimes used, woald produce so im- 
mediate n result, or where larger quant:ties are 
applied, that the benefits should be so permanent, 
It is most probable however that its action is prin- 
cipaliy confined to preparing the animal matter 
existing in the soil, or sarnished it by manures, 
for conversion into gluten, a substance which ex- 
ists more abundantly in wheat than any other veg- 
etable, and which appears to have some relation 
to the gelatine of the animal kingdom, 

Boullion La Grange says that, ‘ gelatine oxy- 
ganized becomes insoluble, and vegetable extract 
we know becomes so from the same cause ; now 
lime has the property of attracting oxygen, and, 
consequently of restoring the preperty of solubil- 
ity to those substances that have been deprived of 
it from a combination with oxygen, Hence the 
use of lime on peat or muck lands, and on all 
soils containing en excess of vegetable insoluble 
matter.’ ©When lime is applied upon land in 


which any quantity of animal matter is present, 
it occasions the evolution of a quantity of ammo- 
nia which may perhaps be imbibed by the leaves 
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of plants, and afterwards undergo some change so 
as to form glutn,. 
that the operation of lime in the preparation for a | 
wheat crop depends ; and its ascertained efficacy 
in fertilizing peat, and in bringing into a state of | 
cultivation all lands abounding in dry roots, hard | 
fibres, or inert vegetable matter.” (Loudon.) 
According to Chaptal, ‘lime forms insoluble 
composts with almost all animal and vegetable 
substances that are soft, and thus destroys their 
fermentative qualities. Such compounds how- 
ever, exposed to the continued action of the air, 
glter in course of time, the lime becomes carbon- 
ate; the animal or vegetable matter decomposes 
by degrees, and furnishes new products as vege- 
table nourishment.’ — [Tn this view lime presents 
two great advantages for the nutrition ef plants; 
the first, that of disposing insoluble bodies to form 
soluble compounds ; the second that of prolonging 
the action and nutritive qualities of substances be- 
yond the term during which they would be ree | 
tained, if these substances were not made to enter 
into a combination with lime. Thus a striking 
example is furnished by the nutritive qualities of 
blood as it exists in the compound of lime and 
blood, obtained from sugar rejineries and known 
as sugar baker’s scums. Blood alone applied to 
the roots of plants, will destroy them with few or 
no exceptions ; combined with lime, it forms one 
of the most efficient of manures, as its qualities 
are moderated,prolonged and given out by degrees. 
Lime has another effect, a mechanical one, in- 
dependent of its chemical ones as stated above. 
Where wheat is sown on clay land, the mechani- 
cal effect of lime in opening the soil and rendering 
it more permeable, especially if applied in the 
form of silecious marl, cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated, Farmers are well aware that on stiff 
clay lands, much of the grain that is sown does 
not vegetate, The reason of this is that air, or in 
other words oxygen, is essential to germination, | 
and clay if a littie moist, forms an impenetrable 
sheathing to the grain. The presence of lime 
prevents this ; even the small quantity retained by 
the kernel when merely rolled in lime after being 
steeped in brine, will produce this effect more or 
less, and thus aid the growth of wheat both chem. 
ically and mechanically. It is well understood, 
that in those sections of our country where the 
soil is exhausted of its calcareous matter, by the 
application of stable manure, a most vigorous 
growth of straw can be obtained, but the berry 
will be of the most inferior and worthless kind :| 
resembling in quality those grains, of which glu- | 
ten forms only a minor and subordinate portion. | 
fn such cases it is evident the cheinical action of 
lime is wanting to furnish the ingredients that in 
the vessels of the plants are converte! into this 
peculiar and indispensable substance. The vast 
amount of caleareous matter in the wheat soils of 
western New York, have hitherto prevented much 
attention to the subject of lime as a renovator of 
the soil, and rendered its application generally un- 
necessary ; but we think the time in many places 
on many farms has arrived, when mor? attention 
should be paid to the subject, and series of exper- 
iments instituted to ascertain the effect of lime on 
the soil, and the kind, and quantity most suitable 
and beneficial per acre. Perhaps no constituent 
of the soil is of more importance to the farmer 
than lime, and the understanding of its nature and 
uses, should, if possible, be commensurate with 











its utility and value, 





Anctent AGricuLrurte.—F rom the earliest 


to think that agriculture has at all times, been 


understood by them in considerable perfection ; | 


seeing they were always supplied, not only with 
g ) | 


the necessaries, but the luxuries of life. As soon | 


as the descendants of Abraham were settled in 
Palestine, they generally became husbandmen, 
from the chief of the tribes of Judah, to the low- 
est branch of the family of Benjamin. High 
birth or rank at that time did not make any dis- 
tinction, for agriculture was considered as the 
most honorable of all employments. Witness 
the illustrious example of Gideon, Saul and Da- 
vid. 

The Chaldeans, who inhabited the country 
where agriculture doubtless had its birth, car- 


ried that art to a degree of excellence unknown | 


in former times. They cultivated their soil with 
great care, and found out some means of restor- 
ing fertility to an exhausted soil, by having plen- 
tiful harvests in succession, and they were not 
obliged like their predecessors to change situa- 
tions to obtain a sufficiency for themselves and 
their numerous flocks and herds. The Egypt- 
ians, who, from the natural fertility of their coun- 


try, by the overflowing of the Nile, raised every 
year vast quantities of corn, were so sensible of | 


the blessings resulting from agriculture, that they 
ascribed the invention of that art to Osiris, their 
chief God. They also regarded Isis, their sec- 


ond deity, as the discoverer of wheat and bar- | 


ley, which before grew wild in the fields. Their 
superstitious gratitude was carried so far, as to 
worship those animals that were employed in tl- 
lage ; and even to the produce of their hands, 
as leeks, onions, &c. 

It is also related of the ancient Persians, on 
the most respectable authority, that their kings 
laid aside their grandeur once every month, to 
eat with husbandmen. ‘This is a striking in- 
stance ofthe high estimation in which they held 
agriculture. It was a saying of theirs, that he 
who sows the ground with care and diligence, 
acquires a greater degree of religious merit, than 
he could have gained by the repetition of ten 
thousand prayers. 


METHOD OF CONVERTING VEGETABLE MATTER 
into Manure.—Much has been said of late on 
the subject of converting leaves and other vege- 
tables into manure. That leaves and other veg- 
etable substances can be rendered of immense 
value to the farmer, by their conversion into ma- 
nure, the experience of many has fully demon- 
strated. The following plan was recommended 
some years since, by H. Browne, Esq., a cele- 
brated Chemist, who stated in a paper present- 
ed to the ‘‘ Society for the encouragement of 


Arts,” &c., that he had found from numerous } 


trials, made for several years in succession, by 


many of his friends, as well as by himself, the | 


very great utility of the composition, as well as 
its cheapness, with the capability of its being 
made in any situation and in any quantity. The 
mode of making it, is as simple ‘as it will be 
found productive. 
green vegetable matter, decomposed by quick 
or fresh burnt lime. Upon a layer of vegetable 


It is nothing more than; 


| . 
/have been put together a few hours, the decom- 


: bspeg : 
It is upon this circumstance | accounts of the eastern nations, we have reason | position will begin to take place—and, unless 


_ prevented by a few sods, or a fork full of vege- 
tables at hand, the mixture will break out into 
a blaze, which must, at all events, be avoided. 
In about twenty-four hours, the process will be 
complete, and you will have a quantity of ashes 
to lay on your land any time you wish. Any, 
and all sorts of vegetables, and weeds of every 
description, if used green, will answer the pur- 
pose. ‘They will doubly serve the farmer, as 
they will not ouly be got at a small expense, but 
will in process of time render his farm far more 
valuable, by depriving it of all noisome weeds. 
|Mr Browne states that he made a calculation 
with clover, grown for the purpose, and that one 
acre, at a single cutting, when decomposed by 
the above process, yielded a sufficient quantity 
of ashes to manure four acres. He states that 
the vegetables should be used as soon after they 
are cut as possible, and the lime as fresh from 
the kiln as the distance will allow. It appears 
that on these two circumstances mainly depends 
the goodness of the composition. We think this 
plan is worthy of further experiments, and we 
should be happy to communicate to the public 
the result of any trials made for the purpose of 
testing its utility.—J'armer’s Cabinet. 


Grinding oLp Garments INTO NEW.—Sir 
|George Head, in his Tour through the Manu- 
facturing Districts, gives the following account 
of anew trade carried on at Dewsbury ; liter- 
ally tearing to pieces musty old rags, collected 
(from Ireland, Scotland and the Continent, by a 
| machine called the ‘ devil,’ till a substance very 
| like the original wool is produced. ‘This, by the 
help of a small addition of new wool, is re-spun 
‘and manufactured into sundry useful coarse ar- 
| ticles, such as the wadding which the Messrs 
| Stulze & Co., introduce within the collars of 
| their fashionable coats;.and various descriptions 
of drugget, horse-sheetiirg, &c. The trade or 
| occupation of the owner, his life and habits, or 
|the filthiness and antiquity of the garment it- 
| self, oppose no bar to this wonderful process of 
| regeneration, whether from the scare-crow, or 
| the gibbet, it makes no difference ; so that, ac- 
| cording to the transmutation of human affairs, 
| 
| 


no doubt it frequently does happen, without 
figure of speech or metaphor, that the identical 
garment to-day exposed to the sun and rain in 
a Kentish cherry-orchard, or saturated with to- 
| bacco-smoke on the “ back of a beggar in a pot- 
house,” is doomed in its turn, “ perfusus liquidis 
‘odoribus,” to grace the swelling collar, or add 
dignified proportion to the chest of the dandy.— 
| London paper. 


Roasten Apretes.—The following mode of 
roasting apples will make a rich dish, of rather 
an insipid one: Select the largest apples ; scoop 
ont the core without cutting quite through ; fill 
|the hollow with butter and fine soft sugar; let 
jthem roast in a slow oven, and serve them up 
iwith the syrup. 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| Mr Jabez Foss of St. Albans, has raised from 
‘one bushel of seed the present season, fifty-one 


matter, about a foot thick, a very thin layer of| and one-half bushels of rye, measured as it run 


lime, beat small, is to be laid ; and so on, vege- 
table matter, then lime, alternately. After they 


[sate the half bushel from the winnowing mill.— 
| Somerset Journal. 
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| 


.F We have been favored with a copy of the|s 


Address of Gov, Hill of New Hampshire to the 
Merrimack Co, Agricultural Society. We have 
read it with a view to giving some extracts from 


jt to our readers ; but the whole of it is in truth! 


so excellent that we can hardly do better than to 
present the The style of itis simple and 
perspicuous and the sentiments just, practical, and 
We promise our readers both profit and 


whole. 


useful. 
pleasure in the perusal, 


GOV. HILL’S ADDRESS 
To the Merrimac Co, Agr. Society, October 1837. 
What shall relieve the country from the de- 
spondency and gloom which enushroud its present 
pecuniary prospects 2? What shall 
wonted prosperity ? 


restore its 
fidence between man and man, and enable every 
one to discharge his obligations to his neighbor ? 
What shall regulate exchanges between distant 
points of the nation, and between this country and 
It that 
must furnish that wealth which shall give comfort 
and ease. 


foreign nations ? is PRODUCTION alone 


wild in its notion of the acquisition of riches; the 
heads of a large portion of mankind lave been 
turned from the objects of real thrift and prosper- 
ity to fancied riches whick were to grow out of 
the rise of property and the adroitness of bargain- 
ing and traffie. 
a severe school master,can alone correct the worst 


errors of the world ; and the present bitter expe- | 


rience will have the good effect that in proportion 
to the intensity of the suffering will be the benefit 
which the lesson shall afford, 


“ We are in the midst of a revolution 3 and in 


that revolution although many industrious and 
careful and wary individuals may be sacrificed 
with the imprudent and indisereet, it will be but 
an earnest of a better state of things hereafter,— 
That better state of things must result, not: from 
the efforts of speculators to retrieve their fortunes 
by new schemes of circuinventing and deceiving 
their neighbors as to the value of property—not 
from any artificial stimulus which shall lessen the 
value of the circulating medium at the same time 
it raises the prices of particular articles of use or 
necessity—not from combinations to keep up pri- 
ces by buying up and holding ou and making 
searce any vendible articles of necessity—not from 
plans of usurers and usurious institutions first to 
make money pleaty that the whole community 
may be stimulated to buy what they do not want, 
and afterwards to make it scaree that they may 
take advantage of the very necessity which them. 
selves have created to wrest from the hand of in- 
dustry the bread which it has earned ; it is from 
none of these sources, that Wwe can or ought to 
look for the great boon which all so much desire. 

Weare taught by the lessons of the past, and 
especially by the condition of all that surrounds 
us, that the productive industry of the country is 
the only salvation of the country. In fact we 
inay bring the matter at once down to this point, 
that if the cultivation of our own soil shall be neg- 
lected, the foundation stone is taken away, and our 
national prosperity must come to an end, 

Is there a farmer who by industry und labor 
from early youth hath gathered to himself what 
he ought to have considered competence and in- 


dependence? ‘That man perhaps commenced 


lite with little or no property : by a progression | 


What shall again give con. | 


The world of late seems to have run | 


Experience, which is often times | 


low and sure he has. brought up and educated a 
bright and promising family, and all the while 
|continued to thrive. With property enough to 
jmake himself happy in old age, and that property 


indeed, to give each of his children an estate to 
begin the world with, but having already given 
them their best estate, the art of earning for them- 


a month, a week, or even a day, Accumulations 
of so great an amount, made in so short a time 
with so slight an effort, make hisown gains, which 
have almost imperceptibly accumulated from year 
to year, and wil ichhave come only through severe 
labor and exertion, appear trivial and small indeed. 
The whole amount is less than a genteel specula- 


The man is discontented and dissatisfied with 
what has constituted his greatest enjoyment, the 


life of labor that he has pursued—it is a hard case 
for him, that with doing -o much he has gained 
so little, 
| his great care not to run in debt; no man could 
at any time present an obligation of his which be 
had it notin his power to discharge, He sees 
others who are reported to accumulate ten times, 


an hundred times as much as he is worth, by tmak- | 


ing purchases, giving their notes for payinent, and 
afterwards effecting sales at a great advance ; and 
ihe at once concludes his own coyness about going 
| into debt was but old fashioned folly which it was 


' now time he should correct by imitating the new 
fashioned wisdom of those supposed to be much 
more shrewd than He hesitates not to 


himself. 


embrace the first offer of speculation that presents | 


—he bargains for the purchase of timber lands, 
which, having in the course of a few months risen 
in value ten for one, inust continue to rise till ev- 
ery standing tree should count its dollar; he gives 
his obligations for a greater amount than he is 
worth, payable in six mouths, one, two or more 
years, raising on credit, money from the bauk and 


would atany other time have seized him with 
tremor to have passed through kis niind as a real- 


ity. For the moment, the delusion is complete— 





{small indeed appears the whole accumulation of | 


his former life. But even before the day for the 
second payment comes round, the prospect chan- 


iia 
> 


have sold it at a great advance, and taken others’ 
notes for payment. 


es, 


The bond has run out, and 


or the purchaser’s notes to him turn out to Le 
worthless, ‘Phe delusion not only vanishes, but 


very act which was to satisfy his all-grasping ava- 
rice, 


It would seem that one single lesson such as 


But within the observation of many of us, there 
are hundreds who, while feasting in the anticipa- 
tion of untold accumulations of wealth, have been 
stripped, some of every thing they possessed and 
involved beside beyond the hope of redemption, 
and others of much property that they could spare 
nut without great inconvenience, 





in itseif growing more valuable—with too little | 


selves a living—he sees others about him who} 
have made their thousands by the speculations of | 


tor would comfortably spend in a single year.— 


Throughout his whole life, it had been | 


making for the first payment so large a sum as | 


the purchaser, even though the title to his land is | 
not to be secured until his list note is paid, fan- | 
cies that his fortune is mado, by the side of which | 


He may have bonded his land, or he may | 


perhaps discovered that this was part and parcel | 
of the fraud which had been practised upon him, | 


the deluded man finds that the hard earnings of | 
. “2 . . } 
his whole life have been swept from him by the) 


this ought to be sufficient for a whole community. 


Such are the scenes that have been passing 
around us within the last two years, For a por- 
tion of that time, honest labor and the products 
of honest labor were almost hooted out of what 
would be considered respectable society. Indeed 
it has been but too apparent for years past that the 
fashion of this country has tended to the education 
jof young men and women to live rather by their 
wits than by their productive lzbor. 

Man is so constituted by his Maker, that not 
only is constant exertion necessary for his subsis- 


tence, but his greatest happiness consists in being 

steadily engaged in some useful employment.— 
Doomed to live by the sweat of his brow, there is 
no life more sweet than that of the laboring man ; 
‘and no man ought to be better satisfied with him- 
‘self than he who contributes by the labor of his 
own hands to the support and comfort of his 
kind, 

Yo the inhabitants of our own New England 
ithe necessity for Jabor is our greatest blessing. 
Here, as in other regions of the earth, the ground 
does not bring forth spontoneously, food for man 
jand beast; the severity of the climate and the 
‘hardness of our soil render necessary habitual 
constant labor for the purpose of procuring a live- 
lihood ; and ait is this constant labor and the enter- 
prise attending labor, which have elevated the 
character of our people and placed them in the 
‘scale of intelligence and moral power very far 
‘above the natives of softer and more luxuriant eli- 
mates, 

Was it not that man is the creature of change, 
constant in desiring something that he has not 
yet gained, we might suppose the farmers of New 
| England could net be induced to alter their posi- 
itions. Certain it is, that of all occupations or 
| callings in the community, theirs is the most in- 
‘dependent and the most enviable. The farmer 
| who is out of debt, who depends upon his own 
| production, who raises enough for his own con- 
sumption, besides a sufficiency to dispose of for 
the means to purchase the necessaries of life, 
knows little of the anxieties and the tortures of 
the merchant, the mechanic, or the manufacturer 
cidade a large capital, which is often at the 
| mercy of the winds and waves and the fluctuations 
of the times. Every thing that pertains to hu. 
manity is uncertain; but that Being who has 
promised that seed time and harvest shall never 
fail, gives us assurance that he who industriously 


| tills the soil is more sure of suceess than he who 
The 
best directed efforts in commerce and trade, upon 
the ocean and land, in extended mechanical and 
| inmanufacturing operations, and in the learned pre- 
fessions, are often unsuccessful. Very rarely does 
it happen, that the farmer, who is blessed with 
health, who exercises sound discretion and judg- 
ment, Who is both able and willing to labor with 
his own hands, and who puts his hand to the 
plough without Jooking back ; rarely does it hap- 
| pen that such a man, whatever may be his mental 
lacquirements and his knowledge of men and 
‘things, does not thrive in his estate. 

| How few of the learned professions, of mer- 
}chants or mechanics, with no other meaus than 
their own hands, especially in the larger towns 
‘and villages, succeed in procuring a livelihood 


‘much less in accumulating estates? Of the first 


engages in any otker human enterprise. 


'farmer-setilers of New Hampshire, six out of 
}ten began the world with nothing—they ran inte 
jdebt for the very forest which their own hands 
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cleared 5 
not sueceed in making a good living and in the | 
end a bandsome estate, 
Some persons who have visited the western | 
world speak with amazement of, the fertility of | 
portions of that country, Sterile and hard as ap- 
pears our soil, much of it when it was first cleared 
was searcely less fertile than that of the West, A 
gentleman of Gilmanton not long since informed 
me that he assisted more than fifty years ago to | 
clear the land on whieh he still resides—that day 
after day he felled with the axe his acre of hard 
wood trees—that the first crop on tle ground, 
either of wheat, or rye, or Indian corn, when corn 
and rye were twenty-five cents and wheat half a 
dollar a bushel, more than paid for the labor of 
clearing, sowing, and harvesting ; and that in sub- 
sequent years, So great was the fertility of the soil, 
it produced in such quantities that hay was pitch. 
ed directly from the field to the cart without rak- 


ing or cocking. 

The first crops in all new countries are luxuri- 
ant; in many parts so productive is the soil, that 
it seems, as if the application of mabure or artifi- 
cial stimulants would never be necessary, 1 find 
by the Legislative journals kept during the revo- 
lution, that grain, in quantities, was exported from 
New Hampshire to the Southern colonies, — Li- 
censes were from time to time granted by the 
House of Representatives to carry out ship loads 
of Indian corn from the port of Portsmouth, ‘To | 
the present generation it would seem mia 
that New Hampshire should produce corn for ex- 
portation while a large portion of her laboring in. | 


habitants were engaged in bearing arms at distant | 
and different points to conquer Independence.— 
The extraordinary fertility of the soil at that | 


| ground he cultivates, 


inhabits the state, will not be disputed by those 


who have seer the improvement which have been | 


That farmer will 
best thrive who, while lve makes the present crop 
a principal object, 
duction of succeeding crops from the same ground. 
The increased wealth of the farmer is not more 


made in some particular spots. 


| directly derived from the sales of what he annu- 


ally raises, than from the inereased value of the 
by increasing its capacity of 
produetion, 

The stimulants to production required by dif- 
ferent soils are the results of different applications, 
It is not, as it would seem to many, that the land 
is to be invigorated by the intrinsic 
the manure applied—it is not that the article ap- | 
plied contains al! the elements of the crop produ- 
eed; but the best application is that stimulant 
which will bring into action those qualities of the 
soil that 
land, it is believed, contains in itself all the 
erties of recuperation—its fertilizing qualities are, 
in fact, at no time exhausted, 

There are large districts of country, especially 


prop- 


the tobacco and cotton regions of the 
States, 


obtained! in quantities to be generally applied.— 


Those lands have been worn out—much of them | 
has been given over and abandoned as worthless | 
| —other portions continue to be cultivated, fur- 


nishing but a miserable sustenance for the slaves 


who work them, and beggaring the white owners | 


who know not how to work. Recently it has | 
been discovered that these lands may be exten- 


looks beyond that to the pro- | 


strength of | 


otherwise would remain inert. The} 


southern | 
where stitaulating manures have never | 
been applied, and where, from the nature of the | 
soil and production, common manures cannot be | 


yet searce ooh one in ten ot iste who did} sustain a population ten times as numerous as now le abode at all, the proprietor will sooner or 


| later realize all the cost of the application of gyp- 


sum, 
| (To be continued. ) 


The primary importance of agriculture to all 
classes of community, and to all the varied and 
}substantial interests of mankind, 


ally understood, and universally 


is pretty gener- 
acknowledged, 
jby all who give the subject a moment’s consider- 
ation, But the pleasures aud profits of tilling the 
pearth, When compared with many of the other 
}avocations of life, are not so well understood, nor 
/s0 favorably viewed by the mass of young men, 
| who are just entering and selecting their oce upa- 
tion for life. It is eonceded that in the lottery of 
ilife, neither agricultural or mechanical e mploy- 
ment offer the chances of great pecuniary prizes, 
equal to some other avocations, neither are the 
injurious flue. 
tuations, sudden reverses, and total pecuniary ruin 
|so numerous, ‘Taking the whole together, there 
pean be no doubt, but that rural industry can offer 
/ advantages and inducements, fully 
}of any other occupation, 


| 
} 
| chances for blanks of misfortune, 
| 


equal to those 
A feeling of indepen- 
(dence is and ought to be as dear te us as any 
other, of which we are possessed, and we hazard 
nothing in’ saying that of all men, the farmer, if 
he does his duty, ean enjoy it in a greater degree, 
than he who follows any other avocation. He 
| need fear no competition, but is sure of a market 
for oll his products. His crops are so various in 
| kind that the vicissitudes of the weather do not 
jalarm him. What may seem to injure one, im- 
| proves another, so that frequently he is a gainer 


| by what he supposed would materially tend to his 


| disadvantage, His occupation is of all others the 


time, made it easy to raise a superabundance of} sively reclaimed, and in some places good hus-| | most healthy, and from having upon his farm all 


bread, 

Maryland and Virginia, and the seaboard gen- | 
erally, at the South, were scarcely less prol.fic in 
the first settlement than is now the country west 
of the Alleghanies. In the two first named States | 
tubacco was produced in quantities, and this arti- 
cle was relied on as the principal resource to fur- 
nish money for carrying on the war of the revolu- 
the tobacco region, worn out | 


tion. Now much of 
by the application of slave labor, las become de- | 
serted and worthless. 

The first cultivation of any country, being most 
productive, is most inviting; but it is not the first 
cultivation that calls into action the best talents of 


the farmer. ‘Lhere are not many sections of this | 
young country where the cultivation of the soil is | 
carried on in the greatest perfection. We are not 
yet, I trust, what we shail be, | 

The first clearing and setilement of a country, | 
after a series of crops has been taken from it, is | 
sueceeded by a greater sterility of soil ; 
becomes less and less productive under a system | 
of husbandry, which, supplying at first plentifully, 
bas rendered the oecupant careless of improving | 
old ground while it was easy to resort to new, 

The time has arrived in the greater part of New 
Hampshire when the forests have become too val- 
uable to be ent down and wasted, The old ground 
must be relied on for cultivation. That ground 
must be brought back by artificial means to its 
pristine fertility; at all events, if it be not kept 
trom deterioration, it must fail to support those 
who expect to live upon it. 

That our soil,even what is called our worn-out 


the land i 





soil, is susceptible of improvement so great as to 





|bands are already beginning the work. The 
method is, what is called summer fallowing ; 
is, ploughing the exhausted land, sowing it with 
clover or buckwheat or other green crop, and 
ploughing that crop under, With the application 
of plaster of Paris or gypsum in the course of a 
few years, it is said most of the exhausted light 
soils may be restored to their original fertility sim- 
ply by bringing into action their own strength. 
Many people are incredulous of the 
gypsum, because they can sce no innate virtue in 
the small quautity that is sown upon the ground, 
Others suppose that the plaster arrests and applies 
some quality of the surrounding air as food for 
the plant. Others again, believe that it brings 
into action at once the whole capacity of mother 
earth and deprives her of that fertility: which 
might have lasted for I believe all three 
suppositions are in a degree incorrect. The plas. | 
ter acts as a regulator, the value of which is more | 
wv less according to the nature of the soil and the 
season. In a light soil and a dry season, its ef- 
fects are most visible on the crop, because its na- 
ture is to retain that moisture in the ground, with- 
out which in such a soil the plant must wither 
Ina wet season or in a 


years, 


end become barren, 
damp heavy soil, its effeet will be hardly visible ; 
but apply to this wet soil a high stimulant, as 
common lime or strong stable manure, or common 
offal, such as wiil dry a damp soil, almost to burn- 
ing, and plaster added to such a preparation would 
be scarcely less valuable in a wet and heavy, than 
ina light and dry soil, in assisting to perfect the 
crop. In every soil, be it even a heavy, wet and 
damp soil, if the ground shall be brought into 


that | 


value of 


the necessaries and comforts, and many of the 
luxuries of life, he has within his reach, and at 
| bis command, more of the common enjoyments, 
Which if properly appreciated and rightly used, 
constitute the elements of happiness, than any 
other state of equal mediocrity, while the coutem- 
plation of the works and economy of nature, inci- 
| dent to his occupations, will have a tendency to 


| enlarge the sphere of his observation, expand his 
j mind, and furnish him with an almost inexhaus- 
| tible fund of amusement and instruction.—Penn. 
| Farmer. 

Great vieLp or Wurat.—Mr Holmes: Uav- 
ing seen in your paper a number of statements 
respecting the growth of wheat, the present year, 
and not having seen any one that has been so 
bountifully blessed with an increase as I have 
been, I thought I would inform you what I have 
done this present year. 

The 27th day of ‘last May, I sowed five Pecks 
of wheat, on one acre of burnt land—two pecks 
Red Bearded, and three pecks White Bearded, 
mixed together,—and I received from it forty-one 
and one-fourth bushels of good wheat, If there is 
jany one that can show a greater yield, I should 
| like to hear from him. James Hawes. 

Corinna, Dec. 18, 1837. [Maine Far, 





Fitut Dury.—There is no virtue that adds so 
noble a charm to the finest traits of beauty, ¢ 
that which exerts itself in watching over the tran- 
quillity of an aged parent, There are no tears 
which give so noble a lustre to the cheek of inno- 
cence, as the tears of filial sorrow. 
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ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Trustees of the Essex Agricultural 
Society was holden at Topsfield for business on Satur- 
day 30th ult. and was well attended. No Agricultural 
Society in the country with means not more ample, has 
managed its affairs with more spirit and intelligence than 
this. The spirit is kept up: and there is great activity 
in seeking and diffusing information, ‘The principal 
objects of this meeting were to determine the question 
of an Annual Caitle Show ; to inspect the financial af- 


fairs of the Society ; and te decide on a list of premiums | 


to be offered. The sum, which through the funds of 


the Society and the bounty of the State this Society is 


enabled to distribute, is considerable; and has been pro- | 


ductive of great advantages. The sum received from 


the State Treasury, we think, amounts to six hundred | 


dollars. 
Our correspondent, who wrote to us, recently on the 


subject of the State's offering a premium on the cultiva- 


tion of Mulberry Trees for silk, is informed that this 


Society has for many years offered four Premiuins for | 


the raising of White Mulberry of twenty-five, twenty, 
twenty and fifteen, making eighty dollars in all. These 
premiums are to be continued with this alteration, that 
instead of being limited to the White Mulberry they are 
offered for plantations and nurseries of any Mulberry 
that is proved, by ample experience, well adapted for 
the raising of silk. Other agricultural Societies in the 
country will without doubt, if theyJhave not already done 
it, follow this’encouraging example. 

The Society has likewise determined to offer Premi- 
ums on Experiments made with exactness and reported 
in detail, in the use of marl, peat,lime, gypsum, and ashes 
of wood, peat, and coal. 


They have likewise wdded to their premium list a 


prize of ten dollars for a well-conducted and exact ex- | 


periment in fattening Swine. 

To these are added premiums of ten dollars each, for 
the introduction within the County of an improved breed 
of sheep, not less than ten in number, best adapted to 
the two purposes of wool and mutton. 

For the best experiments in fattening wethers for the 
market, not less than ten in number. 

For the best experiment in raising early lambs for the 
market, not less than ten in number, 

These experiments to be well conducted and reported 
in detail. 

In other respects the bill of premiums heretofore offer. 
ed was continued, and presents a liberal and judicious 
application of their funds. At some future time we 
shall take an opportunity to lay this list before the public. 


A large portion of the population of Essex are occupied 
in Manufactures; a still larger numerical part in com- 
merce and the fisheries, and in the trades and pursuits 
intimately connected with navigation. 

Yet its agriculture is a most important interest and is 
managed in most parts with singular intelligence and 
success. In few parts of the State have there been more 
efforts or efforts more successful than have been made 
in this county in redeeming large tracts of wet and here- 
tofore unproductive peat meadow. These have been at 
tended with the most encouraging results and lands of 
this description, in which this county abounds, promise 
to become as profitable as the best upland ; lands which 








i rl 
{ have been heretofore almost the only ones deserving of | sleighing convenient for transporting our pork and poul- 


attention. 


Extensive tracts of salt meadow have likewise been 
i diked and redeemed. ‘These experiments likewise, of US '" Very many respects. 


of these lands 


oftheir committees and some instructive communications 


from practical and observing farmers, will be issued 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


from the press in the uyual season under the supervision 


{ 


zeal, aud assiduity in the improvement of the Agricul- | 


ture of Essex and in advancing the reputation and inter- 


ests of this Society, are deserving of the highest praise. 
January, 1838. H C. 





| THE WEATHER. 


{t is said that Dr Johnson could never bear to hear a 
word said about the weather. 


\ The moment it was men- 
| tiened in his presence, the old fellow would show his 
| If then this 
literary veteran were now living in Boston, we are sure 


dislike in his usual grumbling severity. 


' that he would be kept constantly in a growl. The 
weather has always been a peculiar and perpetual yan- 
| kee topic, and, for late years, it may well be so, there is 
| something so very strange aboutit. Time was when we 
| might depend on a steady course of business weather for 
| 


weeks; but how strangely altered! Last year from 


| November almost to April we were curling and shiver- 
, ing in blankets and buffaloes; now (Jan. 8th) we have the 
| clemency of early spring; and ladies are tripping the side- 
| walks from shop to shop, as gay, as in rosy summer; while 
| dandies are twirling their little canes and tapping their 
jockey brims at every corner, as grimaceous as in dog- 
We cannot but rejoice that the season is so fa- 
vorabie to the poor, needy and delenceless, who have 


net wherewithal to keep them clothed and warm gen- 


| days. 
| 


| erally, during the often rigid season of winter in this 
‘climate. There are thousands in our cities who experi- 
|} ence much suffering from cold and from hunger; and 
| these, perhaps, are little thought of by many who enjoy 
|an abundance ; and yet those who have enough and to 
| spare, it may be, do only need a hint to awaken them 
| indo active charity and a fecling recollection for thuse 
| who are truly deserving of assertance. 

| Daily do we see the gleaners upon the common and 
| elsewhere intently raking and rummaging the little 
cart-men. Each one has his bag or his basket in which 
he deposits the trifling scraps of unburnt waste and cart 
away coal, yet not every one is fortunate enough to sup- 
ply himself with so ncedy a pittance; many “ go away 
sorrowing.”’ ‘ Many is the time and oft ’’ that we have 
witnessed similar scenes in the country at this severe 
There the widow, in her forlorn and desolate 
state, is often obliged to support her little fire with fag. 
gots, brush and brambles gathered, by her own hands, 
from the wasting woodlotsof the churlish and unfeeling. 


season. 


How favorable then is a mild winter to those so destitute 
of the common comforts ! 

But, perhaps, the farmer will reply ; “ of what benefit 
are these mild winters tome? Ten to one, that my 
wheat and my rye will all be winter-killed; and then 
your poor will be crying for bread, and no one to relieve 
them. What becomes of my logging ? and how am I to 
heap up such a let of wood, as you have sometimes rec- 
ommended? And, you knew, we who live at a distance 
from the city and the market place, always find good 





which in another form we shall presenily give a full 
account, where managed with proper skill and judgment, 

. lw nt * pond time rest” wille ’ 
have been successful ; and greatly enhanced the value | we are that “ seed time and harvest’ will come, altho 


The Society's annual pamphlet containing the Reports 


of their intelligent Secretary, whose good judgment, 


heaps of ashes and embers there deposited by the city | 


try for sale ; and on that account these broken winters, 


| as they are called, are always more or less expensive to 
Very true, brethren; and 
we are far from wishing ill success to the farmer, on 
| whom all the rest of the world so much depend. Sure 


, 


all years will not be equally favorable forall, What is 
What is for 


Every one must 


' 

for one’s gain may be for another's loss. 
‘one’s joy may be for another's grief. 
{have his turn in the course of providence ; and com- 
| plaint is no argument. 





| The following is understood to be a copy verbatim of 


| a letter not long since addressed to a Trustee of one of 


| the Agricultural Societies, as he was making preparation 
for the Cattle Show. 

Sir,—Plcase to enter my name among the cattle for 
bull. Yours, &c. 

Nota Bene -—The writer of the above was not an 
Irishman ; but a raal Yankee. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

War.—The events of the week past have been of a 
| highly interesting character. The disaffected party in 
| Canada have estabLlished themselves on Navy Island in 
| Niagara River, just below Grane Island, opposite Chip- 
| pewa, and about three nules above the Fails. The Brit- 
| sh Royal force are encamped at Chippewa. ‘The dis- 
j affected are represented to have received considerable 
| accessions from the United States, together with arms 
and the munitions of war, A steamboat purchased at 
Buffalo and employed for the conveyance of passengers 
| and arms from the American side to Navy Island was 
| lying at Schlosser on the American side and was attacked 
| by the British in the night who came with a force of 100 
| or 150 men in boats. Of the persons on board the steam- 
boat many were killed ; and some few escaped after be- 
| ing severely wounded. The numbers on board the boat 
| are variously estimated from nine to twenty two. The 








| boat was then conveyed into the stream, set on fire, and . 


left to pass down the Cataract. ‘'o those, who are fa- 
| miliar with the localities of the place, who have observ- 
) ec these waters from the first quickening of the current 
until they lash themselves up into terrific surges before 
| their descent into the abyss below the Cataract, upon the 
presumption that any persons were left alive after the 
| boat wassct on fiie and drifted imto the rapids, it would 
| be difficult to conceive of a situation more terrible. The 
) only alleviation ef its horrors is in the fuct that the sui 
| fering must have been short. 


Tue Commoxweanta.—The State Legislature assem- 
| bled in Boston an Wednesday last. ‘The first week is 
| usually occupied in the organization of the two houses ; 
and the appointment of the regular Committees. A 
short session isexpected. The representation, although 
| under the new provision of the Constitution it is some- 
| what reduced, is still full. If there are disadvantages, 
| there are ulso many advantages in a large house, as it 
| brings gentiemen of character and intelligence from all 

parts of the Commonwealth, makes them acquainted with 
each other, cements the ties of brotherhood and friend- 
ship; and leads to the most useful interchange of views 
and schemes for the public benefit. The Senate and the 
Executive department are understood to be unanimous 
in their political views. Inthe House there is a very 
large majority of opinions coincident with the other 
branches. There seems hardly leaven enough to pro- 
duce even a gentle fermentation ; and if it were not for 
the inflammable character of human feelings and passions 
it would seem as though the session would pass off ina 
sortof dead calm. Whocan say however. what wind 
will blow to-morrow. A gentle ripple on the waters is 
agreeable as well as wholesome ; but Heaven preserve 
us from any violent political storm) The condition of 





the Banks and the Western Railroad will present topics 
of great practical importance. The freedom of speech 
and of the press, the right of petition, the rejection by 
Congress of the resolutions of a sovereign state, one of 





the glorious thirteen, 80 as even to deny them a reading, 
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and the abvlition of slavery will afford exciting 


topics for the discussion and eloquence of the many | 


young men of fine talents, who have been returned to 
ihe Legislature. Myron Lawrence of Hampshire has 
been chosen President of the Senate. Robert C. Win- 
throp of Boston, Speaker of the House. The Clerks of 
the two branches and the Sergeant at Arms have been | 
re-elected without opposition. Massachusetts inay well | 
be proud of her position and history ; and in looking at 
the elite of her state, she may say with the Roman roat- | 
ron, ‘ these are my jewels.” 


Coneress.—This body has as yet entered upon no im- 
portant measure, though there has been much discussion 
on incidental matters. The House by a lirge majority, | 
has refused to permit any petition, memorial, or reimon- | 
strance relating to slavery, to be read in the House.— | 
The resolutions of the State of Massachusetts on this 
subject, have, by the decision of the Speaker under this | 
rule, been refused a reading. The Senate have been 
several days occupied in the discussion and passage of 
resolutions involving great principles of freedom ; free- 
dom of speech; freedom of the press ; and freedom of 
intercourse among the different States; all growing | 
out of the absorbing and exciting question of the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

Our colunins do not admit of the introduction of these 
resolutions, Which are given in papers devoted to poli- | 
tics. It does not appear, however, to what practical re- | 
sults they are likely to lead. As mere expressions of | 
opinion on the part of the present Senate of the United | 
States, they may serve to calm the excitement, which | 
some persons feel on this great subject. But as inter- 
pretations of great constitutional principles, they can | 
have no authority. The interpretation of the provisions 
of the constitution belongs exclusively to another de- 
vartment; and the Senate being an elective body, and 
iable to frequent changes, are not certain to adhere.— 
Eperience has shown, that the decisions of the pres- | 
ent incuinbents, though made in the most solemn furm, | 
may be expunged by their successors. It is a remarka.- 


ble fact, that a proposed amendment to one of these res- 

olutions offered in the very words of the declaration of 
Independence, and of the Constitution, with a view to | 
remove from the language of the resolution, all doubt | 
as to its bearing and limitations, should have been de- | 
clined and opposed by the original and highly intelli- | 


gent mover of these resolves, John C. Calhoun, of S.C. | 





BkiGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Jan. 8, 1338. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 330 Beef Catule, 1,750 Sheep and 400 
Swine. 100 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices — Beef Caitle.—Sales were quite dull and no 
advance was effected. We quote Extra at $675 a 
$7 00.--First quality at $6 25 a6 75.-—Second quality 
$5 50a 6 00.—Third quality $4 25 a5 25. : 

Sheep —Lots were sold at $2 00 ¥2 25, $2 50, $3 00, 
and $3 75. 

Swine.—T wo lots were sold at 8 for sows and 9 for 
barrows. At retail, 9 for sows and 10 fur barrows. 








THERMOMETRICAL.,. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending January 7. 


January, 1838. | 7A.M. | 12,M.15,P.M. | Wind. 








Monday, i 33 40 | 36) SW. 
Tuesday, 2] 34 | 40 38] Ss. W.! 
Wednesday, 3 34 49 48 s.W 
Thursday, 4 40 40 j 440 N. E. 
Friday, 5 38 54 | 53 | Ss. W 
Saturday, 6 | 34 4} 36 Ss. W. 
Sunday, 7 28 | 47 | 46 | 





TAVERN YO LET. 

On the first of April next, that well known and long estab- 
lished House, on Wa.tham Plain, now oveupied by Leonard 
Smith, 

The premises are too well known to require a more partic 
ular description. Appl cations to be made to Leonard “mith, 
on the premi-es, or to Francis Winship, Esq. Br ghton, 

Jan. 10. 1838. 











Hale’s Horse Power and Threshing* Machin-. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Stere: the above machines were highly recommended by 
the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
then for the last two or three years. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





fair rent, not to exceed five hundred acres — all the manure to 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 





























CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY 
«< 
hom | 1 
APrLes, barrel; 200] 225 
BEANS, white, . r ° ° ° bushel 1 i2 26 
BEEF. mess, barre! | 14 50115 00 
No.wt, ° ° : oy 12 50 | 13 00 
prime, ° ‘ ‘ . = 10 Ov | 10 60 
Mekswax, (American) . ‘ pound 26 31 
CHkKESE, new milk, . ° - 8 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . . 
: southern, geese, ° _ 40 45 
Fuax, American, . ; ° . " ' 912 
| Fisu, Cod, : ‘ ‘ quintall 320) 325 
| Frour, Genesee, A - @eash . barrel 8 s7! 900 
Baltimore, lloward street, ‘am 900 950 
} Baltimore, wharf, o 900; 937 
Alexandria, ‘ . - 912; 937 
j (Rain, Corn, northern vellow bushel 94 | oa 
* ‘ 

Joseph Breck & Co., at the New England Agricultural southern Gat yellow . 86 | = 
Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street | R w ute, } 85 | 28 
have for sale, Greene’s Patent Straw, Hay and Stalk Cutter, | ar seg we ° , “‘< TF 125) 130 
operating on a mechanical principle, not before applied t ee : : 3 - 4 

a implenn nt for this purpose The Rosie —- Wats, northern, . (prime) Ws 52 55 

ICT MERON ' ‘ | tay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 18 00} 20 00 
of this application, and some of the consequent peculiarities | Eastern screwed, ; : “ 18 00 | 20 00 
of the machine ave: : ' .. | Howey, 3 Cuba eallon 45! 52 

a. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite Hors, Ist quality , . ¢ pound 6 7 

| to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient | 2d quality . . : “ P i 
| to work it very efficiently. | Lann, Boston, Ist sort, . , Oe “4 q | it 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- | soitiern, Istsort, . . 7 9! 10 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed | [parunn, Philadetphia city tannage, “ 98 | 30 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam do country «ao. “6 | 24 25 
power. Baltimore city s do, " 25 | 2 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they | do, dry hide “ Y 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other | New York red, light, eas 20 2 
straw culter. Boston do. slaughter, ? 20 21 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put | do. dry hide, as 20 2 
together verystrongly It is therefore not so liable as the | Lime, }est sort, . , : ‘ cask 95 
complicated machines in general use, to get out of order. | Mackeret, No. I, new, , : barrel | 10 25) 10 75 

Jan. 1, 1838. Peaster Panis, per ton of 2200 Ibs, cask | 325 

: i" p 7 Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barrel | 24 00! 25 00 

al ; F ARM FOR SALE. cleer Pa other States e “ 23 00; 24 00 

rhe subscriber offers for sale one of the best farms, pleas- | Mess, ‘ z : . “ 20 00) 21 50 
antly situated in the centre of Lancaster, containing ninety) Sgros, Herd’s Grass, . . {bushel} 275! 3.00 
four acres of improved land, thirty five of which is interval Red Top, z - . ‘“ 87 100 
ou the Nashua river, having more than 100 Shagbark Walnuts Hemp, . a 250' 275 
on the same. ‘The house is large.and well finished, having a Red Clover, northerr round 14) 15 
piazza infront. Gn the premises are two barns; one, 56 teet Southern Clover, . ‘ te 13) 4 
long, with a cellar for manure, the other 42 feet, with a large | TaLLow, tried, . . 5 . Ib. 12! 13 
shed, carpenter’s shop, and other out buildings. On the | Trazes, Ist sort, ww. M.{| 350) 400 





. “- . ° ‘ 4 
place is a thrifty orchard wich produced the last season over | Wool, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 


pound 
100 barrels of apples. There is also a good assortinent of : 


American, fall blood, washed, 


| 
| 
| 


pears, plums, &c. For terms apply to Joseru Breck & Co, do. 3- be 43 
No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. do, t-2 do. fr 38 | 40 
ARTEMAS BARNES. do. 1-4 and common s 33 38 


Lancaster, Jan. 3, 1838. 





| 
| 
Beg: 

~ | 42) 45 
| 


Bihatnds Wipe ad ah rae oe ee Se ee eee a . ( Pulled superfine, P 
a iain sie we aiden css | No.1. . 4 37 4( 
AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. EES No2 ° a 93! 30 
‘ . ; == vO Z. ° -> . 
The subseriber has taken an office over the American Sta- =s}No3 “ | 
tioners Company in School Street, where he may be found at } Tepe | : { 


* 


the usual hours during the winter months; and where he will 
be happy to see his agricultural friends from any part of the 
State, and others who may favor him with a call. 


HENRY COLMAN, seavaumn 


PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES. 











Commissioner for Agricultural Survey, | Hams, worthern . . pound 14 | 15 
Dec. 27, 1837. southern, and western, ot 
— ee i Pork, whole hogs, é P “ 8 10 
“ od 

TOBE LET, VouLtry : . ° : 13 6 
a. ° Burren, (tub). ° . | «0 23 
Yor one year, one of the best and pleasantest houses and lump , . ss ; 20 25 
all other buildings that are necessary for a boarding establish-| py ¢ < ri ‘ P " dozen | 25] 28 
ment and Stage and Omnibus concern, in the county of Wor-| purarors. sew : hushel| 30] 50 
cester, mi the town of Petersham, fanous for the scattering of | (y),¢:. barrel | 8 00] 325 

Captain Daniel Shays, and his companions in arms, to the | = ———=—= 


four winds of the earth, by General Lincoln and his army, HOWARD'S PLOUGHS. 
the friend and companion of General Washington, the father | Constantly for sale at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
of our country. The buildings without rent or price, and as|}ouse It is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are 
many acres of land as are wanted of the first quality, at a | considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs 
now in use, and continue to stand No. | atthe Brighton Fair. 
Nov. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
WINNOWING MILL. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
Possession given on) Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
commended by the committee at the late F air. 
Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, & very 
"IONAN’ 5 > neat and convenient mill, ’ 
en ee JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
A man of honest, industriove and temperate habits, with aj} SN PLS 
small family anda thorough knowledge of farming, to take | CORN SHELLERS. 
charge of a farm within an easy distance of a good market. | Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
Ferms liberal, and the situation one of permanency if the | Harrison’s P: te t Corn Sheller. This machine will shell 
reasonable expectation of the proprietor can be answered, 7 ran ta tee | ‘ : of . “ at day and is one of the most per- 
For farther particulars inquire at this office, or of the propri | 15 to 80 bushe's of corn f pi Doge , " , 
etor LEVI S. BARTLETT fect machines for the purpose “0 EPH BRE cK on 
, EVES. B: TT. SE SCK & CO. 
Dec. 20, 1836. Postmaster, Kingston, N. H. a f 


son need to apply unless he is fully qualified for suchan es- 
tablishment. For further information inquire of JOHN 
CHANDLER, the old Farmer of Boston, the owner, G. A. 
TRUMBULL, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Worcester, or Col. 
JONAS BOSWORTH, Petersham 
the first day of April next. 

Dec. 13. 


! 
| 
remain on the premises, and more houses if wanted : no per- | 
| 
| 
| 
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RES SiS BbA .1 Le 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


« She is what you would have her, 
Fix uour eye here.” 


Who hath a happier smile than she 
Who waits on yonder sward, 
Beneath the spreading walnut tree, 


The coming of her lord, 


Who makes his hearth gleam fresh and bright 
When daily toil is done, 

And sheds around a holier light 
As swiftly fades the sun. 


Who, open hand and hearted, meets 
The cheerless fainting poor 

And kindly looks on all she greets 
That pass her lonely door ? 


"T is she, the merry farmer's wife, 
Who sits his chair beside, 

And tells him what a happy life 
It is to be his bride ; 


And when misfortune’s cares arise, 
And earthly hopes grow dim, 

She ll point him upward to the skies, 
And place their trust in Him, 


Who rich in love, with goodness rife, 
Rules over land and sea, — 
Then blessings on the farmer's wife 
Wherever she may be ! 
Yankee Farmer. 





THE DUTY OF PARENTS TO CHIL- 
DREN. 

In looking over Mr [Hill's collection of Po- 
lice Court reports, lately published, we find the 
following remarks appended to an account of 
the detection of a theft by four boys, the leader 
of whom named Roach, had once been in the 
House of Reformation, the others were brothers. 
One of the boys was discharged, but Roach and 
the other two were sent to the house of Refor- 
mation. Mr Hill remarks :— 

The father of the brothers was present at the 
trial, and exhibited that anxiety and grief which 
might naturally beexpected. His general char- 
acter is very good and he is considered a faithful 
man to his family ; and perhaps he will be offend- 
ed when we intimate the probability, that if he 
had performed all his duties as a parent, he 
would not now, be afflicted by the shame of his 
sons. We firmly believe, and from what we have 
observed, have reason to believe that parents in 
general fall very short of their whole obligations 
to their children; and, in fact, that they are 
much more defective in the great duty of uni- 
formly inspecting, and vigilantly watching and 
disciplining their children than the latter are in 
rendering obedience. We do not remember an 
instance of an erring child brought into court, 
whose parent fulfilled all these duties with that 
unintermitted fidelity which their imvortance so 
imperatively demands. The physicx. wants of 
children —their food, apparel and health are 
usually carefully attended to, | ut every thing 
else is left to the minister and schoolmaster, 
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who cannot possibly bestow five minutes person- 
al attention, in a day, upon those whom they are 
/expected to instruct. ‘I'here can be no apology 
‘for this neglect. Whether poor or rich, the 
father’s duty is substantially the same ; the only 
difference, however strange it may sound, is that 
|the poor man has the easiest task ! His chil- 
‘dren move in a more limited sphere, and he 
‘himself is less exposed to having his attention 
| withdrawn from his family by the great world 
| 





and its empty, but fascinating delusions. 

| Suppose that the father of the two brothers 
spoken of above had discharged the duties we 
| have specified ; would they have kept the cor- 
/rupting company of Roach? Had he daily and 
| systematically acquired into their in-coming and 
out-goings, would he not have been able to learn 
what they employed themselves about when not 
within his sight? Was he—is one father ina 
hundred—in the habit of giving distinct and 
specific cautions, commands and instructions, to 
his children iw the morning, and then at noon, 


quivocal account of the doings of the day ? their 
attention at school ; their lessons, employment, 





return ? their recreation and amusements? what, 
where and with whom. 
Are these simple but necessary questions put 


in them that the most hardworking daily laborer 
cannot attend to? Can a parent omit this great 
duty of constant inspection, and not be arraigned 
at the bar of his own conscience when his neg- 
lected offspring go astray? These questions 
the propounder—the disposition to ask them is 
the only qualification requisite. If they be put 
in a spirit of kindness, not only the acts of the 
child may be discoverec!, but its associates and 
affections—its thoughts: and opinions—its hopes 


and moral condition may be as well understood 
as its physical; and if there be any thing in its 
state that requires assistance, either by advice 
or reproof, the appropriate treatment may be un- 
derstandingly applied. 


day are over, the laborer requires rest; for in 
the first place a change of employmeut—the ex- 
ercise of the mental faculties and the domestic 
affections, after the body be fatigued —is rest— 
the sweetest rest; and in the second place, if 
this personal attention to children be esteemed 
labor, it is one which the parent is as much 
bound to undergo, to protect them from igno- 
rance, crime, and moral death, as to protect 
them from death by starvation or cold. The 
man who omits either ‘‘ is worse than an infidel” 
and may not reap where he has not sown.—Bos- 
ton Cour, 

Farmer’s Eventncs.—In one respect the 
farmer has the advantage of almost all other 
classes of the laboring community, his evenings 
he has to himself. While the mechanic has to 
labor from morning till nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, the farmer’s dag commences with the rising 
and closes with the setting sun. Although the 


industrious farmer finds many little jobs of work, 
to which he very economically appropriates his 
evening leisure, yet the greater part of the long 
winter evenings he can appropriate to his amuse- 





ment and instruction. In no place do we see 
more cheerful countenances than around the 
blazing fire upon the farmer’s hearth. There, 
at the merry apple pearing, or at the neighbor. 
hood collection, or even in the family circle 
alone, do we find social happiness in its purest 
simplicity. What an opportunity this for an ac- 
quisition of knowledge! What farmer who im- 





or night, inquiring and insisting upon an une- 


}and deportment while there, and their prompt | 


home to children generally ? And is there aught , 


require neither Jearning nor skill on the part of, 


its wishes, and aspirations—so that its mental | 


Let none answer that when the toils of the) 


| proves these opportunities can but be intelligent? 
, And what instruction so Interesting as that whic}; 
| gives him a knowledge of his own employment! 
| Here we would suggest the importance of every 
‘farmer having a supply of agricultural books and 
papers. It seems to us that no one can be in- 
sensible of their utility. If this should be a 
suggestion of self-interest, which we do not de- 
ny, still we believe it coincides with the interest 
‘of the farmer. We will not enlarge on this sub- 
|ject, as we apprehend it would not convey that 
‘knowledge which we recommend. We will 
barely say, that we expect our subscribers to in- 
crease as the evenings lengthen. —Im. Silk 
Grower, 














FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, ETC. 

For sale by the subscriber. The trees of the Plums and 

Pears were never before so fine, the assortment so complete. 


Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a stiperior assort- 
ment of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits. 
25,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry trees 
at the customary wholesale or retail prices. ‘I'he trees are 
thrifty, the form perfect, and the roots fine. 
| Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
| plants, of the most beautitul hardy kinds. Splendid Paonies 
and Double Dahlias. 
| Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
| places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 
Address by mail post paid. 
| Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply. 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
| Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 22. J. 
| PRUNING FRUIT AND FOREST ‘TREES, 
| Grape Vines, and dressing Green house Plants, Shrubs, §c. 
E. Savers begs leave to inform the citizens of Boston and 
its vicinity, that he will devote a part of his time to the 
above business this present season, and solicits the employ- 
| ment of those persons who may be pleased to engage him in 
the same. All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
52 North Market Street, Boston, will be punctually attended 
| to. 


Dec. 27, 1837. 
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